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Transporting  Grain  to  Ports  for  Export  (see  page  6).  The  bulk  of  the  grain  produced 
in  the  United  States  is  grown  over  a  wide  area  extending  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
through  the  Dakotas,  and  southward  into  Texas.  Farmers  and  grain  dealers  depend*  upon 
an  efficient  transportation  system  to  move  their  products  to  domestic  markets  and  to 
ports  for  export.  Railroads  are  the  principal  carriers  of  grains  and  soybeans,  but 
trucks  and  barges  are  significant  competitors  in  certain  sectors  of  the  marketing 
channel.  The  characteristics  of  service  have  encouraged  trucks  and  barges  to  work 
together,  and  they  now  compete  effectively  with  railroads  in  providing  through  service 
from  farm  sources  to  ports  of  export.  But  this  situation  has  not  always  existed. 

Prior  to  the  decade  of  the  1940's,  railroads  transported  practically  all  the  grains. 
Increasing  rail  transportation  costs  during  the  1950's  encouraged  rapid  development  of 
truck  and  barge  transportation,  which  increased  sufficiently  to  bring  about  a  down¬ 
trend  in  rail  transportation  rates  beginning  about  1958. 

In  addition  to  carrier  competition,  regional  competition  between  port  areas  has  further 
encouraged  a  lowering  of  transportation  rates  to  ports  for  export.  The  opening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  1959  provided  a  new  route  to  the  overseas  market  from  the  Mid¬ 
west.  As  a  result  of  the  new  route,  a  round  of  reductions  occurred  in  transportation 
rates  to  major  port  areas.  Effective  interregional  competition  and  efficient  trans¬ 
portation  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  overall  competitive  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  commercial  market. 


it  *  it  it  it 


U.S.  Agricultural  Exports:  July-May  1966/67  (see  page  17).  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
totaled  an  estimated  $6,228  million  during  July-May  1966/67,  2  percent  above  exports 
for  last  year's  corresponding  period.  Substantial  increases  in  exports  of  cotton  and 
tobacco,  and  lesser  increases  in  oilseeds  and  products,  and  vegetables  and  preparations 
more  than  offset  declines  in  animal  products,  fruits,  and  grains.  Exports  for  May  were 
expected  to  total  $525  million,  5  percent  below  those  of  May  1966.  Declines  occurred 
for  grains,  animal  products,  and  fruits.  Exports  of  hides  and  skins,  cotton,  grain 
sorghums,  rice,  and  tobacco  were  higher  than  those  of  May  a  year  ago. 

Agricultural  exports  to  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  during  July-April  1966/67 
were  $1,287  million,  6  percent  below  the  same  period  last  year.  All  of  the  decline 
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resulted  from  smaller  exports  of  variable-levy  commodities,  which  fell  23  percent  from 
last  year's  period.  Exports  of  non- variable- levy  commodities  were  up  9  percent. 

***** 

U.S.  Agricultural  Imports;  July-April  1966/67  (see  page  22).  U.S.  agricultural  im- 
ports  in  July-April  1966/67  rose  1  percent  to  $3,751  million  from  the  comparable 
period  a  year  earlier.  All  of  the  increase  in  the  total  was  due  to  an  increase  of 
10  percent  in  supplementary  imports.  Meats  and  meat  products,  sugar,  dairy  products, 
oilseeds  and  products,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase 
in  supplementary  imports.  Complementary  imports  were  down  10  percent  to  $1,513  million. 
The  significant  decline  in  such  imports  was  mainly  due  to  an  18  percent  decline  in 
coffee  imports. 
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TRANSPORTING  GRAIN  TO  PORTS  FOR  EXPORT 
by 

Joseph  R.  Corley  1/ 

The  United  States  produces  nearly  one-third  of  the  world's  grains  and  soybeans.  In 
1966,  its  share  ranged  from  about  13  percent  of  the  world's  wheat  crop  to  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  soybean  production.  Of  total  wheat  sales  from  farms  in  1965/66,  64 
percent  was  exported.  Nearly  half  of  the  grain  sorghums,  two- fifths  of  the  soybeans, 
and  one- third  of  the  corn  sales  from  farms  were  exported.  Farmers  and  grain  merchan¬ 
disers  depend  upon  an  efficient  transportation  system  to  move  their  products  to  markets, 
since  much  of  the  grain  and  soybeans  are  produced  at  a  great  distance  from  the  ultimate 
consumers.  The  bulk  of  the  grains  are  produced  in  the  Plains  States,  and  over  a  wide 
area.  Wheat,  for  instance,  is  produced  largely  in  States  extending  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  through  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  and  southward  through  Texas. 

Railroads  are  the  principal  carriers  used  to  transport  grains  and  soybeans.  In  1965/66 
they  accounted  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  inspected  grain  and  soybean  receipts  at 
principal  markets  (table  2).  Water  carriers  (cargo)  accounted  for  about  15  percent, 
and  motor  carriers  accounted  for  the  remaining  10  percent. 

Table  2 .--Inspected  receipts  of  grains  and  soybeans  at 
selected  cities,  by  type  of  carrier,  1965/66 


Commodity  "  Rail  [  Cargo  j  Truck  |  Total 


:  —  Million  bushels  — 

Wheat  ......... . :  1,398  123  118  1,639 

Corn  . . ....:  861  386  127  1,374 

Oats  . . :  141  4  23  168 

Barley  . :  176  9  32  217 

Sorghums  . . 353  3  58  414 

Rye  . . :  14  2  4  20 

Soybeans  . . :  351 _ 152  87 _ 590 


Total  . . . . :  3,294  679  449  4,422 


Grain  Market  News,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 


1/  International  Economist,  Trade  Statistics  and  Analysis  Branch,  Foreign  Development 
and  Trade  Division,  Economic  Research  Service. 
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Although  the  percentage  relationships  appear  to  indicate  there  is  little  competition 
among  the  carriers  for  transporting  grain,  the  competitiveness  becomes  quite  keen 
within  various  sectors  of  the  marketing  channel.  Railroad  service  is  nearly  universal 
in  the  grain  producing  areas,  and  is  available  to  most  grain  shippers.  Truck  trans¬ 
portation  is  available  to  all  grain  shippers.  Truckers  tend  to  compete  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  for  grain  transported  from  country  elevators  to  intermediate  points,  especially 
if  the  distance  is  relatively  short  and  the  destination  is  a  river  terminal.  Barge 
carriers,  however,  are  available  only  to  the  shippers  having  access  to  waterways  or  to 
facilities  located  on  the  navigable  rivers.  Because  of  its  limitations,  barge  trans¬ 
portation  is  closely  linked  with  truck  transportation.  Grain  elevators  located  at 
river  ports  serve  to  accumulate  small  quantities  of  grain  delivered  by  truck  for 
larger  shipments  on  the  river  system  by  barge.  Barge  carriers  compete  with  railroads 
for  traffic  between  the  intermediate  points  located  on  the  rivers  and  the  ports  of 
export. 

The  characteristics  of  service  among  the  various  carriers  have  encouraged  motor  trucks 
and  barges  to  combine  their  services  to  compete  with  the  service  provided  by  railroads. 
Cooperation  between  the  truck  and  barge  carriers  has  also  been  encouraged  because  of 
the  type  of  economic  regulations  placed  upon  each  of  the  carriers. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regulates  the  charges  assessed  by  the  railroads. 
Changes  in  rail  rates  must  be  announced  30  days  in  advance.  If  the  changes  are  pro¬ 
tested,  hearings  are  held  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  proposed  rate  change.  On 
the  other  hand,  truckers  are  exempt  from  ICC  regulation  when  transporting  grain,  and 
truck  charges  are  subject  to  negotiation  for  each  haul.  However,  competition  among 
truckers,  and  between  the  railroads  and  trucks,  provides  some  stability  in  the  motor 
carrier  rates.  Barge  carriers,  although  regulated  by  the  ICC,  are  for  the  most  part 
exempt  from  rate  regulation.  When  transporting  not  more  than  three  bulk  commodities 
in  a  single  tow,  barge  rates  are  exempt  from  ICC's  regulation  provided  those  commodi¬ 
ties  were  hauled  in  bulk  prior  to  June  1,  1939.  It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
two- thirds  of  the  waterborne  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  River  system  moves  as  exempt 
cargo.  Grain  --  a  bulk  commodity  --  is  usually  transported  in  tows  of  not  more  than 
three  commodities  and  therefore  falls  under  this  exemption. 

Trucks  and  barges  tend  to  charge  flat  rates  from  one  origin  to  one  destination.  These 
rates  may  or  may  not  be  negotiated  between  the  shipper  and  the  carrier.  The  truck 
rates  often  apply  to  river  points  with  barge  connections.  The  combined  truck-barge 
rates  from  interior  points  to  coastal  ports  are  usually  competitive  with  the  parallel 
rail  export  rates. 

Historically,  the  movement  of  grain  from  the  producing  areas  to  the  consuming  areas 
or  ports  of  export  was  dependent  upon  rail  transportation  and  the  railroads  developed 
many  of  their  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  grain  trade.  Grain  moved  from  the 
country  elevators  to  subterminals  at  a  "gathering"  or  "local"  rate.  From  the  sub¬ 
terminal  or  intermediate  point,  grain  could  be  shipped  to  the  final  destination  at  a 
"proportional"  rate.  The  proportional  rate  was  the  difference  between  the  gathering 
rate  from  the  country  elevator  to  the  intermediate  point,  and  the  "through"  rate  from 
the  country  elevator  to  the  final  destination.  The  proportional  rate  used  by  the 
shipper  at  the  intermediate  point  is  usually  lower  per  mile  for  a  bushel  of  grain 
than  the  gathering  rate  from  the  country  origin. 

The  proportional  rate  is  applicable  whether  or  not  the  grain  is  unloaded  and  reloaded 
at  the  intermediate  point.  In  some  instances,  a  transit  charge  may  be  assessed  for 
extra  handling  when  the  grain  is  unloaded  at  the  intermediate  point  for  milling, 
storage,  mixing,  blending,  or  cleaning  before  reshipment.  Such  stopovers  are  referred 
to  as  transit  stops,  and  the  proportional  rate  charged  for  the  remainder  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  whether  an  additional  charge  is  made  for  the  transit  stop  or  not,  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  transit  rate. 
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An  additional  exception  usually  is  made  in  the  transportation  rate  for  grain  shipped 
to  a  port  for  export.  Grain  destined  for  export  will  usually  move  to  the  port  at  a 
somewhat  lower  rate  than  grain  moving  to  the  same  area  for  domestic  use.  Historically, 
these  differentials  developed  to  allow  all  ports  in  a  general  area  equal  opportunity 
to  compete  in  the  export  market.  For  instance,  ocean  freight  rates  from  Norfolk, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  to  Northern  Europe  are  the  same.  For 
each  of  these  ports  to  compete  equally  for  export  grain  from  the  midwestem  States, 
the  rates  from  interior  points  to  these  ports  were  made  the  same.  The  result  was  a 
differential  between  the  export  and  domestic  rates. 

As  time  passed,  these  rates  increased  or  decreased  and  the  differential  widened,  so 
that  proportional  export  rates  in  effect  currently  are  as  much  as  50  percent  below 
the  domestic  rate  to  the  same  coastal  distination.  The  local  or  flat  export  rate  from 
Chicago  to  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Albany,  New  York  City,  or  Boston  is  53 
cents  and  the  proportional  export  rate  is  34  cents.  The  domestic  local  and  proportional 
rates  are  higher  (table  3). 

Table  3.--Eastbound  export  and  domestic  grain  rates  effective  at  the  close 
of  calendar  1966  from  Chicago  to  selected  East  Coast  ports 


Destination 


Export 


Local 

: Domes tic 


Rates  per  cwt. 

Proportional  j  Difference 
Export  :Domestic  :Local ;Proportional 

--  Cents  -- 


Norfolk,  Va . :  53  65  34  52%  12  18% 

Baltimore,  Md . :  53  65  34  52%  12  18% 

Philadelphia,  Pa . :  53  66  34  53%  13  19% 

Albany,  N.Y . :  53  66  34  53%  13  19% 

New  York,  N.Y . :  53  68  34  55%  15  21% 

Boston,  Mass . :  53  70  34  57%  17  23% 


Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  1966. 


In  moving  grain  and  soybeans  from  the  producer  to  the  market,  the  domestic  and  export 
rail  channels  often  tend  to  be  the  same.  Wheat  produced  in  the  upper  Midwest  (Montana, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming)  may  be  shipped  from 
country  elevators  to  subterminals  for  accumulation  of  larger  quantities,  and  then  to 
major  terminal  points  such  as  Duluth,  Minnesota;  Superior,  Wisconsin;  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota;  Omaha,  Nebraska;  and  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  From  these  midwestern  terminals, 
grain  is  exported  or  moved  to  ocean  ports  for  export. 

Grain  produced  in  the  lower  Midwest  (Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Colorado)  may  also  move 
toward  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Omaha,  Nebraska;  but  large  quantities  flow  toward  the 
Gulf  ports,  such  as  Houston  and  Galveston,  Texas,  and  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  Port 
Arthur,  and  Port  Allen,  Louisiana.  The  lower  Mississippi  River  ports  also  receive 
large  quantities  of  grain  by  barge  from  sources  such  as  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Minneapolis, 
and  St.  Louis.  Grain  produced  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  --  mainly  white  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley  --  moves  to  ports  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  Grain  produced  in  the  Midwest  States 
may  also  move  to  these  ports  for  export  to  Far  Eastern  markets. 

Carrier  Competition 

Prior  to  the  mid-1940's,  railroads  transported  practically  all  grain  to  the  ports  for 
export.  But  beginning  in  the  late  1940's,  truck  and  barge  transportation  became  more 
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significant.  Both  numbers  and  facilities  increased.  Their  growth  may  be  attributed 
primarily  to  their  rates  charged  for  transporting  grain  which,  as  a  rule,  were  lower 
than  the  corresponding  rail  rates.  During  the  1950's,  railroads  continued  to  increase 
their  rates,  further  widening  the  differential  between  rail  and  truck-barge  rates. 

From  1946  through  1958,  rail  rates  nearly  doubled.  The  index  of  rail  freight  rates 
for  agricultural  products  rose  from  81  in  1949  to  101  in  1958  (fig.  1).  As  a  result, 
more  and  more  grain  shippers  began  using  truck  and  barge  carriers  instead  of  rail 
carriers . 

However,  the  trend  since  1958  has  been  downward,  and  rail  rates  have  been  made  more 
competitive  with  the  rates  of  nonrail  carriers.  Many  of  the  rail  rates  for  grain  are 
now  competitive  with  those  of  barge  carriers  (table  4).  The  index  of  rail  freight 
rates  for  agricultural  products  dropped  to  90  in  1965. 

In  combination,  trucks  and  barges  became  very  effective  competition  for  the  railroads. 
Truckers  picking  up  grain  at  the  country  elevators  located  at  interior  points  would 
deliver  it  to  barge-loading  facilities  at  the  river  ports.  From  there,  barges  could 
transport  the  grain  to  seaports  for  transfer  to  ocean-going  vessels.  Such  movement 
contributed  to  the  rapid  growth  in  grain  exports  from  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  and  other 
seaports  on  the  Mississippi  River  system,  and  Portland,  Vancouver,  and  Longview  on  the 
Columbia  River. 

For  example,  36  percent  of  U.S.  grain  exports  (including  soybeans)  were  shipped  from 
the  Gulf  ports  in  1954.  In  1958,  the  share  exported  from  the  Gulf  ports  had  increased 
to  52  percent,  and  in  1966,  the  Gulf  ports'  share  was  63  percent.  In  1965/66,  inspected 
grain  receipts  at  New  Orleans  totaled  270  million  bushels  (table  5).  Eighty-four  per¬ 
cent  was  received  by  barge.  In  1965/66,  barge  receipts  at  New  Orleans  were  about  72 
percent  greater  than  those  of  1962/63. 

In  the  Northwest,  the  Columbia  River  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  grain  movement 
through  Portland  and  other  river  ports  at  the  expense  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  Seattle- 
Tacoma  receipts  of  grain  for  export  decreased  from  35  percent  of  total  Northwest 
receipts  in  1955/56  to  28  percent  in  1958/59.  The  high  rail  rates  of  that  period 
encouraged  larger  quantities  of  grain  to  move  by  barge  to  Columbia  River  ports  instead 
of  to  Seattle-Tacoma. 

As  a  result  of  this  shifting  in  grain  shipments  from  one  port  area  to  another  because 
of  unequally  competitive  rates,  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  again  equalize  the 
carrier  rates.  Current  rail  rates  from  interior  shipping  points  in  the  Northwest  are 
competitive  with  barge  rates  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  the  Seattle-Tacoma  port  area 
has  retained  its  share  of  the  export  traffic.  Grain  freight  rate  indexes  declined 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  relatively  sharp  declines  occurred  in  the  North¬ 
west  (figures  2  and  3). 

Interregional  Competition 

Within  the  United  States,  the  network  of  railroads  is  operated  by  many  railroad 
companies  which  compete  among  themselves  in  addition  to  competing  with  nonrail  carriers. 
Railroad  companies  operating  parallel  lines  compete  in  the  same  territories,  as  well 
as  interregionally.  However,  interregional  competition  is  not  confined  to  the  carriers 
themselves,  but  is  shared  by  the  areas  and  businesses  they  serve.  Thus,  the  coastal 
ports  share  in  the  benefits  of  effective  competition  among  the  railroads  and  other 
carriers  operating  between  interior  points  and  the  coastal  ports. 

The  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  1959  provided  a  new  route  to  the  overseas 
markets  from  the  Midwest.  Prior  to  its  opening,  grain  for  export  from  the  Midwest 
moved  by  rail  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  or  to  the  Gulf  ports  via  rail  or  barge.  The  new 
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Figure 


Table  4 .--Representative  transportation  rates  as  of  May  31,  1967,  for  grain 
shipped  from  selected  origins  to  ports  for  export 
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Multiple-car  rate. 

Normal  proportional  rate 


Table  5. --Receipts  of  grains  and  soybeans  at  New  Orleans,  by  type 


of  carrier,  1963 

-66 

Commodity 

and 

Rail  . 

Cargo  . 

Truck  . 

Total 

year  ending  June  30 

--  1,000  bushels  -- 

Wheat : 

1  963  . 

24,080 

33,828 

23 

57,931 

1964  . 

26,083 

45,085 

37 

71,205 

1965  . 

14,580 

40,269 

24 

54,873 

1966  . 

10,746 

30,839 

249 

41,834 

Feed  grains: 

1963  . 

39,085 

62,220 

5 

101,310 

1964  . 

28,294 

95,157 

18 

123,469 

1965  . 

14,686 

124,750 

1 

139,437 

1966  . 

20,821 

152,216 

5 

173,042 

Soybeans : 

1963  . 

18,592 

36,185 

14 

54,791 

1964  . 

17,209 

37,791 

6 

55,006 

1965  . . . 

15,291 

39,783 

27 

55,101 

1966  . 

10,324 

44,493 

60 

54,877 

Total: 

1963  . 

81,757 

132,233 

42 

214,032 

1964  . 

71,586 

178,033 

61 

249,680 

1965  . . 

44,557 

204,802 

52 

249,411 

1966  . . . 

41,891 

227,548 

314 

269,753 

Grain  Market  News,  Grain  Division,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 
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Figure 


Figure  3 


RAIL  FREIGHT  RATES  FOR  PRINCIPAL 
GRAINS  FROM  SELECTED  STATES 


*  IN  1961,  THE  MINIMUM  WAS  CHANGED  FROM  MARKED  CAPACITY  OF  CAR  TO  100,000  LBS. 

U.  5.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  ERS  5123  -  67  (  6  )  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
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Great  Lakes  route  to  the  sea  caused  a  considerable  shift  in  the  volume  of  grain  moving 
to  Atlantic  coast  ports  for  export.  In  1954,  the  Atlantic  ports  accounted  for  44 
percent  of  the  grain  inspections  for  export.  In  1959,  this  share  had  declined  to  17 
percent.  By  1966,  only  9  percent  of  the  grain  inspected  for  export  moved  through 
Atlantic  ports.  In  contrast,  inspected  grain  exports  in  1959  through  the  Great  Lakes 
ports,  which  had  been  nearly  nil  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
accounted  for  14  percent  of  total  U.S.  inspections  for  export.  The  share  inspected 
for  export  through  the  Great  Lakes  has  continued  near  this  level,  and  in  1966  accounted 
for  14  percent  of  U.S.  grain  inspections  for  export. 

This  shifting  in  the  use  of  port  facilities  for  exporting  grain  caused  a  considerable 
decline  in  the  volume  of  grain  moving  on  railroads  serving  the  Midwest  and  Atlantic 
coast  ports.  The  effects  were  relatively  immediate,  and  in  June  1959  rail  export 
rates  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports  were  ireduced  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Great 
Lakes  route.  These  lower  rates  applied  only  to  grain  originating  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  After  this  reduction  in  rates  to  the 
eastern  seaboard,  railroads  serving  the  Mississippi  River  Valley  area  reduced  export 
rates  to  the  Gulf  ports  in  an  effort  to  maintain  a  competitive  equilibrium  with  the 
eastern  lines  and  the  Seaway.  In  1962,  railroads  connecting  the  Plains  States  with  the 
West  Coast  reduced  their  export  rates  for  wheat  destined  for  Far  Eastern  countries. 
Barge  operators  lowered  their  rates  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  differential  between 

their  rates  and  those  of  the  railroads.  Thus,  the  addition  of  a  new  outlet  for 

export  grain  caused  an  overall  reduction  in  transportation  charges  for  export  grain. 

The  various  railroads  involved  reduced  rates  to  maintain  their  share  of  the  total 

volume,  and  the  ports  encouraged  these  lower  rates  in  order  to  continue  the  flow  of 

grain  to  their  respective  port  areas. 

The  competitive  position  of  various  port  areas  depends  upon  the  equalization  of  trans¬ 
portation  rates  from  interior  points  and  the  ocean  vessel  rates.  The  overland  rate 
and  the  ocean  rate  from  that  port  to  the  foreign  country  of  destination  contribute  to 
the  total  price  of  the  grain.  For  instance,  the  rate  to  ship  wheat  from  Garden  City, 
Kansas,  to  the  Gulf  is  $11.70  per  short  ton,  while  the  transportation  cost  from 
Garden  City,  Kansas,  to  the  West  Coast  is  $14.80  per  ton.  In  the  last  quarter  of 
1966,  the  average  ocean  rate  for  wheat  from  the  North  Pacific  ports  to  Japan  was 
$6.52  per  ton  by  foreign  vessel.  It  was  $8.26  per  ton  by  foreign  vessel  from  Gulf 
ports.  Thus,  the  total  transportation  rate  to  Japan  from  Garden  City,  Kansas,  was 
$21.32  per  ton  via  North  Pacific  Coast  ports,  and  $19.96  by  way  of  the  Gulf  ports. 

The  higher  overland  rate  by  rail  to  the  West  Coast  increased  the  total  cost  by  more 
than  the  difference  between  the  ocean  rate  from  the  Gulf  ports  and  rate  from  the 
Pacific  ports.  Because  of  the  higher  rail  rate,  the  total  transportation  cost  is 
$1.36  per  ton  greater  through  the  North  Pacific  ports  than  through  the  Gulf  ports. 

As  a  result  of  this  differential,  efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce  the  westbound  rates. 
Currently,  the  rate  varies  from  about  70  cents  per  hundred  weight  at  points  west  of 
the  100th  meridian  to  about  82  cents  from  points  located  on  the  Missouri  River.  Pro¬ 
posed  reductions  would  reduce  the  rate  to  62^  cents  per  cwt.  from  points  west  of  the 
100th  meridian  to  lk\  cents  from  points  on  the  Missouri  River.  The  differential 
between  the  West  Coast-to-Japan  rate  and  the  Gulf  ports-to-Japan  rate  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  export  rail  rate  would  favor  West  Coast  ports  by  14  cents  per  cwt.,  compared 
with  the  current  $1.36  differential  favoring  the  Gulf  ports  from  Garden  City. 

The  transportation  industry  is  continuing  to  work  toward  the  lowest  possible  rates 
for  transporting  grain.  Around  1960,  railroads  began  experimenting  with  multiple- 
car  shipments  of  grain,  whereby  several  carloads  of  grain  could  be  moved  on  a  single 
bill  of  lading.  In  1963,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  handed  down  a  decision 
permitting  the  use  of  such  rates  for  multiple-car  movements  into  the  Southeast. 
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Since  then,  the  use  of  these  rates  has  become  relatively  widespread,  and  they  have 
gained  in  popularity  for  both  domestic  and  export  grain  shipments.  Such  movements 
are  comparable  in  size  to  those  shipped  by  barge,  and  the  rates  charged  by  the  rail¬ 
road  are  competitive  with  the  barge  rates. 

For  instance,  a  single-car  shipment  moving  at  the  proportional  rate  from  Peoria, 
Illinois,  to  New  Orleans  is  38  cents  per  hundred  weight.  The  multiple-car  rate  for 
a  shipment  of  2,250  tons  is  20  cents  per  cwt.,  which  is  competitve  with  the  barge  rate 
of  about  17  cents  per  cwt.  At  the  proportional  rate  of  38  cents,  the  transportation 
cost  for  a  ton  of  corn  shipped  from  Peoria  to  Rotterdam  is  about  $11.30.  Using  the 
multiple-car  rate,  the  total  transportation  cost  is  reduced  to  about  $7.70,  a  saving 
of  $3.60  per  ton,  using  the  average  ocean  rate  during  the  last  quarter  of  1966. 

The  charges  for  transporting  grain  from  the  producing  areas  to  ports  of  export  and  to 
the  foreign  country  represent  an  important  increment  in  the  total  cost  of  grain. 
Effective  competition  and  efficient  transportation  contribute  greatly  to  the  overall 
competitive  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  world  commercial  market. 
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Export  Highlights 


U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS:  JULY-MAY  1966/67 

As  the  eleventh  month  of  fiscal  year  1966/67  closed  out,  U.S.  agricultural  exports  -- 
based  on  actual  exports  for  July-April  and  estimated  exports  for  May  --  totaled  $6,228 
million  (table  6).  This  was  2  percent  above  the  $6,126  million  for  July-May  1965/66. 
With  only  a  month  to  go,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  1966/67  will  end  as  another 
banner  year,  with  agricultural  exports  reaching  a  new  record  high.  Substantial 
increases  in  exports  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  lesser  increases  in  oilseeds  and 
products,  and  vegetables  and  preparations  continued  to  offset  declines  in  exports 
of  animals  and  animal  products,  fruits,  and  grains. 

Actual  April  exports  were  $524  million,  about  4  percent  below  the  estimated  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  for  April  of  $546  million  which  appeared  in  last  month's  Export 
Highlights.  Estimated  exports  for  May  were  $525  million,  nearly  5  percent  below 
the  $550  million  of  May  1966.  Continued  declines  occurred  for  exports  of  grains  and 
preparations,  animals  and  animal  products,  and  fruits  and  preparations.  Wheat  and 
corn  dropped  substantially  from  May  of  last  year,  accounting  for  most  of  the  decline. 
Grain  sorghum  and  rice  exports  were  up  considerably.  Exports  of  dairy  products 
continued  to  account  for  the  declining  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products. 

However,  exports  of  dairy  products  may  have  reached  their  minimum  monthly  level. 

May  exports  of  hides  and  skins  were  above  those  of  last  May.  Cotton  exports  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1966/67  showed  signs  of  setting  a  lower  level  than  the  relatively 
high  monthly  level  set  during  the  previous  6  months.  From  October  1966  through  March 
1967,  cotton  averaged  over  450,000  bales  per  month.  Cotton  exports  for  March,  April, 
and  May  (estimated)  averaged  about  350,000  bales  a  month.  May  exports  of  oilseeds 
and  products  were  6  percent  below  those  of  May  1966,  due  primarily  to  a  decline  in 
soybean  exports. 

Agricultural  exports  during  the  current  July-May  period,  while  higher  than  those  of 
the  same  period  last  year,  reflect  the  lower  U.S.  agricultural  exports  of  principal 
commodities  since  January  1967.  This  is  particularly  evident  for  exports  of  grains 
and  preparations.  From  January  through  May  1967,  grain  exports  have  fallen  below 
those  of  the  corresponding  months  a  year  earlier.  While  exports  for  July-May  totaled 
$2,260  million,  5  percent  below  those  of  the  corresponding  months  last  year,  fiscal 
year  exports  of  grain  and  grain  products  through  December  were  9  percent  higher  than 
the  preceding  year.  From  January  through  May,  exports  of  grains  and  preparations 
totaled  $1,092  million,  19  percent  below  January-May  exports  of  1965/66.  This  decline 
resulted  from  lower  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  corn,  and  barley.  Grain  sorghums 
and  rice  have  increased  rather  substantially  during  this  period. 

Declines  in  the  exports  of  grains  and  preparations  during  the  early  months  of  1967 
reflected  the  shrinking  supplies  in  the  United  States,  and  the  abundance  of  grain 
in  other  producing  countries.  Corn  exports  for  July-May  1966/67  dropped  about  20 
percent  below  the  $854  million  in  exports  for  the  11-month  period  of  last  year. 
Marketing  of  Argentina's  corn  crop  began  in  April;  the  Argentine  Government  estimated 
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Table  6.--U.S.  agricultural  exports:  Value  by  commodity, 
July-May  1965/66  and  1966/67 


Commodity 

July-May 

1965/66  ‘  1966/67 

Change 

—  Million 

dollars  -- 

Percent 

Animals  and  animal  products: 

Dairy  products  . 

164 

103 

-37 

Fats,  oils,  and  greases  . 

188 

171 

-9 

Hides  and  skins  . 

123 

138 

+12 

Meats  and  meat  products  . 

105 

68 

110 

+5 

Poultry  products  . 

59 

-14 

Other  . 

69 

67 

-3 

Total  animals,  etc . 

717 

648 

-10 

Cotton,  excluding  linters  . 

364 

299 

499 

+37 

Fruits  and  preparations  . 

290 

-3 

Grains  and  preparations: 

Feed  grains,  excluding  products  ... 

1,223 

1,086 

-12 

Rice,  milled  . 

205 

1,272 

271 

+32 

Wheat  and  flour  . 

1,218 

-4 

Other  . 

88 

85 

-3 

Total  grains,  etc . 

2,788 

2,660 

-5 

Oilseeds  and  products: 

Cottonseed  and  soybean  oils  . 

175 

144 

-18 

Soybeans  . . 

667 

705 

+6 

Protein  meal  . 

204 

216 

+6 

Other  . 

73 

74 

+1 

Total  oilseeds,  etc . 

1,119 

1,139 

+2 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  . 

372 

152 

512 

156 

+38 

Vegetables  and  preparations  . 

+3 

Other  . 

315 

324 

+3 

Total  exports  . 

6,126 

6,228 

+2 

1 /  May  estimated. 
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it  to  be  21  percent  higher  than  last  year's  crop,  and  the  largest  since  1944.  This 
increased  supply  has  made  Argentine  corn  very  competitive  with  U.S.  corn  in  the  world 
market.  Corn  harvests  have  also  been  higher  in  Europe  and  South  Africa. 

The  value  of  oilseeds  and  products  exported  by  the  United  States  continued  to  surpass 
those  of  July-May  1965/66,  reaching  $1,139  million.  This  was  about  2  percent  higher 
than  the  value  of  last  year's  exports  for  the  same  period.  Although  the  value  was  up 
for  this  period,  the  quantity  of  exports  was  down.  The  quantity  of  soybeans  declined 
4  percent  to  227  million  bushels  for  July-May  1966/67.  Exports  of  protein  meal,  which 
totaled  2.6  million  short  tons  during  July-May  1965/66,  were  down  9  percent  to  2.4 
million  short  tons. 

U.S.  exports  of  cotton  reached  4.2  million  bales  for  July-May  1966/67,  46  percent  above 
last  year's  like  months.  The  total  for  the  current  fiscal  year  appears  to  be  falling 
slightly  short  of  the  anticipated  exports  of  5  million  bales,  but  nevertheless  will 
reach  a  healthy  level.  Cotton  receipts  by  many  importing  countries  have  been  up, 
but  not  as  much  as  consumption,  so  that  their  demand  continues  high.  The  textile 
industries  in  several  of  the  European  countries  have  operated  at  a  slower  rate  of 
activity  during  recent  months,  resulting  in  some  downturn  in  demand  for  raw  cotton. 

For  July-April  1966/67,  exports  to  Japan  have  risen  substantially,  surpassing  those 
of  July-April  1965/66  by  57  percent,  or  387,000  bales. 

Exports  of  animals  and  animal  products  in  July-May  1966/67  were  down  about  10  percent 
from  the  $717  million  for  July-May  1965/66.  The  principal  commodities  contributing 
to  this  decline  were  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and  animal  fats,  oils,  and  greases. 
Higher  exports  of  meats  and  meat  products,  and  hides  and  skins  partially  offset  this 
decline . 

U.S.  exports  of  tobacco  reached  $512  million  during  July-May  1966/67,  38  percent  above 
the  like  months  of  last  year.  As  of  July-April,  the  United  Kingdom  and  West  Germany 
continued  to  be  the  leading  customers,  buying  larger  quantities  of  U.S.  tobacco  as  a 
result  of  reduced  imports  from  Rhodesia. 

Exports  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  running  nearly  the  same  as  last  year.  Exports 
of  fruits  have  dropped  slightly,  while  vegetable  exports  are  up  sufficiently  to  off¬ 
set  the  decline  in  fruits.  Although  the  total  volume  of  canned  fruits  has  risen 
slightly,  lower  prices  have  brought  about  an  overall  reduction  in  the  total  value. 

Other  declines  have  occurred  in  dried  and  fresh  fruits.  Fruit  juice  exports  have 
increased  in  both  quantity  and  value.  The  increase  in  vegetable  exports  is  due 
principally  to  larger  shipments  of  dried  beans  and  peas.  The  export  values  of  canned 
and  fresh  vegetables  were  down,  falling  8  percent  from  July-April  of  last  year. 

Exports  to  the  European  Economic  Community:  July-April  1966/67 

From  July  through  April  1966/67,  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC)  totaled  $1,287  million  (table  7).  This  was  6  percent  lower  than  our 
exports  to  the  EEC  during  July-April  of  last  year.  All  of  the  decline  resulted  from 
smaller  exports  of  variable-levy  commodities,  which  declined  23  percent  from  last 
year's  July-April  period.  A  9  percent  increase  in  exports  of  non-variable- levy  com¬ 
modities  partly  offset  the  decline  in  variable- levy  commodities,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  compensate  for  an  overall  decline. 

April's  agricultural  exports  were  $112  million,  down  4  percent  from  April  1966. 
Variable-levy  exports  in  April  were  $37  million,  down  40  percent  from  April  1966.  Feed 
grains  were  the  major  contributor  to  this  decline,  dropping  about  $15  million.  Wheat 
was  also  down,  and  rice  exports  were  about  the  same  as  those  of  April  1966.  Of  the 
non-variable-levy  commodities,  which  increased  35  percent  from  April  of  last  year, 
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Table  7.--U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  European  Economic  Community: 
Value  by  commodity,  April  and  July- April  1966/67 


Commodity 


Variable-levy  commodities:  2/ 

Feed  grains  . . . 

Rice  . . 

Rye  grain  . . 

Wheat  grain  . . . . 

Wheat  flour  . 

Beef  and  veal  (excluding  variety 

meats)  and  cattle  . . 

Dairy  products  . 

Lard  3/  . . . 

Pork  (excluding  variety  meats) 
and  swine  . . 


Poultry  and  eggs: 

Live  poultry . . 

Broilers  and  fryers  .... 

Stewing  chickens  . 

Turkeys  . . . . 

Other  fresh  poultry  .... 

Eggs  . 

Total  poultry  and  eggs 

Other  . 

Total  . 


April 

.  July-April 

1965 

!  1966 

|  1967 

!  1964/65  ! 

1965/66  ! 

1966/67 

—  1,000 

dollars  -- 

32,006 

42,382 

26,940 

309,081 

456,909 

332,611 

1,238 

1,127 

1,119 

7,821 

10,961 

19,457 

0 

505 

0 

1,336 

1,633 

4,214 

4,030 

14,055 

4,741 

26,017 

92,398 

85,856 

88 

110 

65 

1,279 

987 

1,222 

251 

62 

18 

1,791 

1,641 

742 

340 

202 

36 

43,161 

18,494 

1,030 

41 

32 

11 

958 

1,194 

1,140 

60 

25 

28 

392 

179 

375 

145 

174 

242 

749 

1,204 

1,265 

625 

412 

2 

6,091 

5,880 

2,717 

228 

82 

263 

4,047 

1,194 

1,415 

893 

284 

728 

11,289 

15,697 

12,356 

87 

48 

46 

875 

484 

384 

260 

223 

117 

1,384 

1,891 

829 

2,238 

1,223 

1,398 

24,435 

26,350 

18,966 

2,090 

1,755 

2,321 

24,016 

22,605 

20,331 

42,382 

61,478 

36,677 

440,287 

633,351 

485 , 944 

Non-variable- levy  commodities: 


Canned  poultry  4/  . 

451 

165 

368 

3,169 

2,463 

1,933 

Cotton,  excluding  linters  . . 

7,826 

3,755 

5,343 

119,061 

47,628 

72,615 

Fruits  and  vegetables  . . 

5,218 

5,294 

6,629 

72,548 

84,552 

73,280 

Hides  and  skins  . 

2,988 

1,104 

1,140 

21,205 

27,109 

19,256 

Oilcake  and  meal  . . 

6,203 

10,225 

12,810 

84,954 

109,472 

127,121 

Soybeans  . . . 

18,956 

21,564 

22,841 

171,467 

225,442 

242,626 

Ta  1 1  ow  4/  . . . 

2,186 

1,321 

2,990 

28,605 

28,566 

25,521 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured . . 

11,082 

5,496 

14,646 

83,043 

94 , 654 

123,400 

Variety  meats,  fresh,  frozen  4/  ... 

2,836 

2,321 

2,437 

26,620 

29,070 

30,520 

Vegetable  oils,  expressed  . . 

2,897 

110 

750 

31,715 

14,117 

9,890 

Food  for  relief  or  charity  . . 

1,545 

311 

0 

4,602 

3,486 

3,669 

Other  . . . . . . 

5*843 

4,334 

5,685 

62,792 

68,517 

71,355 

Total  . . . 

68,031 

56,000 

75,639 

709,781 

735,076 

801,186 

Total  EEC . . . . 

1  10,413 

117,478 

112,316 

1  ,  150,068 

1,368,427  1,287, 130 

1/ Compiled  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  data.  2/  Grains,  poultry,  and  pork  were  subject  to 


variable  levies  beginning  on  July  30,  1962;  rice,  on  September  1,  1964;  and  beef  and  dairy  products, 
on  November  1,  1964.  The  variable-levy  classification  is  designed  to  show  overall  changes  in  ex¬ 
ports  rather  than  to  measure  the  impact  of  the  variable  levies.  3/  Lard  for  food  is  a  variable-levy 
commodity  while  lard  for  industrial  use  is  bound  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 


at  3  percent  ad  valorem.  U.S.  lard  is  for  food  use.  kj  Although  canned  poultry, 
ety  meats  are  subject  to  variable  levies,  the  import  duties  are  bound  in  GATT. 
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tallow,  and  vari- 


tobacco  and  cotton  showed  substantial  gains.  Soybean  exports  were  up  6  percent,  and 
exports  of  oilcake  and  meal  were  about  a  fourth  higher  than  in  April  1966. 

For  July-April  1966/67,  exports  of  commodities  subject  to  variable  levies  totaled 
$486  million,  down  from  $633  million  in  July-April  last  year.  Feed  grains  accounted 
for  most  of  the  drop,  but  there  were  also  declines  in  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and 
wheat.  However,  rice  exports  rose  to  $19  million  from  $11  million  in  July-April 
1965/66. 

U.S,  exports  of  agricultural  products  not  subject  to  the  EEC's  variable  levies  totaled 
$801  million.  The  9  percent  increase  over  July-April  1965/66  resulted  from  higher 
exports  of  cotton,  up  52  percent,  oilcake  and  meal,  up  16  percent,  tobacco,  up  30  per¬ 
cent,  and  soybeans,  up  8  percent.  The  substantial  increases  in  these  commodities  were 
partly  offset  by  reduced  exports  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  hides  and  skins,  tallow, 
and  vegetable  oils. 
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Import  Highlights 
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U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS  JULY-APRIL  1966/67 

U.S.  agricultural  imports  for  consumption  in  July-April  1966/67  totaled  $3,751 
million  compared  with  $3,708  million  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Although 
imports  were  up  1  percent  over  1965/66,  imports  in  April  of  $363  million  were  down 
$30  million  from  the  monthly  average  for  January-March . 

Supplementary  products  continued  to  account  for  the  increase  in  total  imports  as 
meats  and  meat  products,  sugar,  fruits  and  vegetables,  dairy  products,  and  oilseeds 
and  products  showed  larger  imports  in  1966/67  compared  with  1965/66.  An  18  percent 
decline  in  coffee  imports  mainly  caused  the  $162  million  decrease  in  complementary 
(noncompetitive)  product  imports. 

Imports  of  supplementary  items  were  $2,238  million  during  July-April  1966/67,  up  10 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Meats  and  meat  products,  sugar,  dairy  products, 
oilseeds  and  products,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase. 
Meats  and  meat  products  increased  to  $533  million  in  July-April  1966/67  with  beef 
and  veal  accounting  for  about  60  percent  of  the  total.  Prices  on  imported  meats  have 
been  increasing  during  1967,  accounting  for  much  of  the  total  increase.  For  example, 
the  average  unit  value  on  beef  and  veal  imports  during  July-April  1966/67  was  up  14 
percent  over  a  year  earlier.  Pork  imports  in  July-April  1966/67  were  $163  million 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  The  quantity  imported  was  down  4  percent,  however. 
Dairy  product  imports  were  $106  million  with  cheese  accounting  for  56  percent  of  the 
total.  Imports  of  vegetables  and  preparations  rose  to  $130  million  in  July-April 
1966/67  --  an  increase  of  15  percent  over  a  year  earlier.  The  increase  was  mainly 
due  to  larger  imports  of  canned  tomatoes  and  white  potatoes.  Fresh  tomato  imports 
were  up  7  percent  to  301  million  pounds  but,  due  to  lower  prices,  the  value  was  down 
12  percent.  February,  March,  and  April  imports  accounted  for  69  percent  of  the 
total,  as  this  is  the  period  when  Mexico  is  marketing  its  winter  crop.  Fruit  imports 
totaled  $105  million,  an  8  percent  gain  from  1965/66.  Imports  of  oilseeds  and 
products  rose  10  percent  to  $164  million  with  coconut  oil,  cacao  butter,  and  palm 
oil  accounting  for  most  of  the  increase. 

Due  mainly  to  smaller  exportable  supplies  of  feeder  and  Stocker  cattle  in  Mexico 
and  Canada,  imports  of  dutiable  cattle  were  down  $31  million  to  $72  million. 

Apparel  wool  imports  declined  34  percent  from  the  relatively  high  level  of  $146 
million  in  July-April  1965/66.  U.S.  domestic  apparel  wool  consumption  in  1966  was 
1.9  pounds  per  capita  --  down  from  2.0  pounds  in  1965  but  the  same  as  the  1960-64 
average . 

Complementary  imports  in  July-April  1966/67  were  $1,513  million  --  down  from  $1,675 
million  in  1965/66.  Imports  of  coffee  account  for  about  55  percent  of  the  total  and 
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such  imports  were  18  percent  below  a  year  earlier.  Due  to  a  61  percent  increase  in 
unit  values,  the  value  of  cocoa  bean  imports  was  up  12  percent  to  $129  million.  The 
quantity  imported  was  579  million  pounds  --  down  from  831  million  in  1965/66.  Carpet 
wool  imports  were  97  million  pounds  in  1966/67  compared  with  119  million  in  1965/66. 

The  decline  continues  to  reflect  decreasing  domestic  use  of  wool  in  carpet  manufacture. 
In  1966,  per  capita  carpet  wool  use  declined  for  the  seventh  successive  year. 


Table  10.--U.S.  agricultural  imports  for  consumption 
Value  by  commodity,  July-April  1965/66  and  1966/67 


Commodity 

July-April 

Change 

1965/66  ; 

1966/67 

--  Million 

dollars  -- 

Percent 

Supplementary 

Animals  and  animal  products: 

Dutiable  cattle  . . 

103 

72 

-30 

Dairy  products  1/  . 

69 

106 

+54 

Hides  and  skins  . 

65 

57 

-12 

Meats  and  meat  products  . 

443 

533 

+20 

Wool,  apparel  . 

146 

97 

-34 

Other  . 

61 

68 

+11 

Total  animals  and  products  . 

887 

933 

+5 

Cotton,  excluding  linters  . 

22 

15 

-32 

Fruits  and  preparations  . 

97 

105 

+8 

Grains  and  preparations  . 

34 

36 

+6 

Nuts  and  preparations  . 

70 

65 

-7 

Oilseeds  and  products  . . 

149 

164 

+10 

Sugar  . 

377 

476 

+26 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  . 

105 

103 

-2 

Vegetables  and  preparations  . 

113 

130 

+15 

Wines  . 

61 

67 

+10 

Other  . 

118 

144 

+22 

Total  supplementary  . 

2,033 

2,238 

+10 

Complementary 

Rananas  . . . . 

136 

149 

+10 

Coffee  . . . 

1,000 

824 

-18 

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans  . . . . 

115 

129 

+12 

Rubber,  crude,  natural  . 

153 

146 

-5 

Tea  . 

50 

48 

-4 

Wool,  carpet  . 

61 

47 

-23 

Other  . 

160 

170 

+6 

Total  complementary  . 

1,675 

1,513 

-10 

Total  agricultural  imports  . 

3,708 

3,751 

+1 

1/  Include  data  for  "articles  containing  over  20  percent  by  weight  of  butter- 

fat"  (butterfat/sugar  mixtures)  previously  included  in  other  vegetables  and 
preparations . 
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Table  9. —  U.  S.  agricultural  exports:  Quantity  and  value  by  commodity, 

April  1966  and  1967  and  July- April  1965/66  and  1966/67 
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April  1966  and  1967  and  July-April  1965/66  and  1966/67  -  Continued 
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1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Reported  in  value  only. 

3/  Excludes  the  number  of  "other  hides  and  skins,"  reported  in  value  only. 
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Table  12. — Exports:  Quantity  indexes  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products,  fiscal  years 
1962-1966  monthly  and  accumulated  July  1965  to  date 
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212 

117 

105 

132 

. . . . :  109 

80 

142 

238 

137 

112 

157 

....:  96 

82 

160 

225 

83 

156 

151 

....:  108 

72 

168 

218 

219 

153 

165 

. . . . :  124 

122 

174 

230 

300 

124 

188 

....:  99 

142 

180 

201 

231 

109 

169 

....:  92 

108 

92 

194 

165 

110 

144 

....:  116 

107 

86 

170 

171 

111 

139 

....:  109 

94 

97 

205 

170 

116 

150 

April  . 

69 

132 

179 

185 

119 

141 

1/  Based  on  332  classifications. 

2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  13.  Imports:  Quantity  indexes  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products,  fiscal  years  1962-1966 

monthly  and  accumulated  July  1965  to  date 


Supplementary 

i/ 

Complementary 

i/ 

All 

Year  and  month 

:  Animal 

:  and 

:  animal 
rproducts 

Grains 

and 

feeds 

:  Vegetable 

:  oils 

:  and 

:  oilseeds 

Sugar 

molasses 

and 

sirups 

;  Total 
‘  supple¬ 
mentary 

Cocoa 

coffee 

and 

tea 

:  Rubber 
:  and 

:  allied 
:  gums 

Total 

comple¬ 

mentary 

agricultural 

commodities 

y 

Year  ending  June  30 

1962  . 

1963  . 

1964  . 

1965  . 

1966  . 


July-April 
1965/66  . 
July-April 
1966/67  . 


Monthly 

1965/66 

July . 

August  . . . 
September 
October  .. 
November  . 
December  . 
January  . . 
February  . 
March  . . . . 
April  .... 

May . 

June . 


1966/67  3/  . 

July . 

August  . . . 
September 
October  . . 
November  . 
December  . 
January  .. 
February  . 
March  . . . . 
April  .... 


1965/66 

July . 

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November  . 
December  . 
January  . . 
February  . 
March  . . . . 
April  .... 

May  . 

June  . 


1966/67  3/ 

July  . 

August  . . . 
September 
‘October  .. 
November  . 
December  . 
January  . . 
February  . 
March  . . . . 
April  .... 


Base  --  1957  through  1959  =  100 


134 

71 

111 

95 

113 

111 

77 

104 

109 

152 

45 

117 

105 

122 

114 

80 

108 

114 

137 

88 

110 

83 

113 

116 

71 

107 

110 

123 

51 

125 

87 

110 

100 

83 

97 

103 

160 

39 

124 

88 

123 

121 

87 

113 

117 

160 

40 

120 

100 

124 

122 

85 

113 

117 

158 

44 

145 

115 

132 

108 

77 

101 

115 

Adjusted  for  seasonal  variation 


136 

31 

77 

41 

83 

93 

78 

91 

87 

152 

46 

72 

93 

111 

117 

64 

106 

108 

149 

43 

90 

106 

116 

119 

90 

111 

113 

149 

42 

129 

165 

137 

165 

87 

142 

139 

172 

30 

82 

152 

140 

144 

97 

132 

135 

154 

52 

132 

178 

147 

97 

85 

98 

118 

162 

47 

177 

44 

119 

111 

57 

100 

108 

180 

36 

149 

74 

129 

121 

102 

116 

122 

191 

34 

197 

75 

136 

139 

92 

125 

130 

156 

40 

92 

73 

119 

118 

94 

110 

114 

140 

39 

110 

62 

107 

111 

88 

106 

107 

186 

31 

187 

92 

138 

118 

120 

117 

128 

139 

23 

107 

108 

111 

113 

66 

105 

108 

170 

36 

157 

99 

126 

87 

85 

93 

110 

159 

65 

138 

155 

143 

112 

69 

103 

122 

168 

41 

94 

145 

140 

130 

71 

112 

125 

163 

43 

132 

156 

147 

94 

77 

91 

115 

142 

68 

66 

123 

121 

78 

56 

76 

94 

149 

37 

306 

79 

134 

126 

81 

114 

123 

159 

38 

203 

85 

132 

104 

75 

98 

112 

173 

39 

132 

98 

134 

126 

118 

118 

125 

158 

51 

113 

100 

130 

105 

71 

95 

111 

Not 

adjusted 

for  seasonal 

variation 

129 

43 

78 

53 

89 

76 

69 

77 

82 

137 

36 

65 

98 

115 

101 

64 

94 

103 

153 

34 

91 

110 

121 

122 

89 

114 

117 

153 

49 

135 

119 

128 

151 

94 

138 

133 

173 

36 

86 

92 

125 

144 

97 

130 

128 

185 

61 

141 

116 

147 

129 

100 

124 

135 

163 

40 

192 

43 

119 

118 

63 

107 

113 

156 

26 

119 

72 

115 

135 

101 

124 

120 

183 

32 

206 

88 

141 

148 

90 

133 

137 

166 

31 

92 

86 

125 

117 

98 

110 

117 

141 

45 

122 

72 

112 

112 

86 

106 

109 

182 

32 

166 

108 

137 

94 

94 

95 

115 

131 

32 

109 

138 

119 

93 

58 

88 

103 

153 

28 

143 

104 

130 

74 

85 

83 

105 

163 

52 

139 

162 

149 

114 

69 

105 

126 

172 

48 

99 

105 

131 

119 

76 

109 

119 

165 

51 

138 

95 

131 

93 

77 

90 

109 

171 

79 

70 

80 

121 

104 

66 

96 

108 

149 

32 

332 

77 

134 

134 

89 

122 

128 

138 

28 

163 

82 

118 

116 

74 

104 

110 

167 

36 

138 

115 

139 

134 

115 

126 

132 

168 

39 

112 

118 

136 

104 

75 

96 

115 

imports 

consist  of  all  imports 

similar 

to  agricultural  commodities  produced  commercially 

the  United  States  together  with  all  other  agricultural  imports  interchangeable  to  any  significant  extent  with  such  United 
States  commodities.  Complementary  agricultural  imports  include  all  other,  about  98  percent  of  which  consist  of  rubber,  coffee, 
raw  silk,  cacao  beans,  wool  for  carpets,  bananas,  tea  and  vegetable  fibers.  2 J  Based  on  414  classifications.  3 /  Preliminary. 
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®.  S.  foreign  agricultural  trade  statistics  la  this  report  imnilnrts  offldal  U.S.  data  bind  on  caapila- 
ticns  of  the  fcsreasi  ®f  the  Usnsas.  Agricultural  caramditlea  cwwirt  at  (1)  ncsnarine  food  pnwhcta  aad 
(2)  otfcu  protects  of  agrtealter®  idilte  tom  net  passed  through  cooplex  processes  at  nsnafaetiire  ante  as 
iw  hides  and  ite,  fats  and  dls,  ami  wines.  Sadi  mamfaettsred  protects  as  taatlles,  leather,  boots 
sod  sheas,,  cigarettes,  naval  stores,  forestry  protects,  ami  distilled  alcoholic  tin  i  nregns  are  aot  con¬ 
sider®!  agricultural. 

H»  trate  statistics  gdgh  aMpnmts  between  the  50  States  ami  Possrt©  Moo,  haitaroaa  the  50  States  sai 
the  islarai  possessions,  between  Puerto  Meo  and  tbs  island  possessions,  anaog  the  passesaLans, 

ami  im-translt  through  the  halted  States  from  oas  fteeigai  country  to  another  whom  doaueated  ss  sate 
through  B.S.  Customs. 

.MFGHSS  lbs  nsput  statistics  also  aneSmte  shipments  to  the  U.S,  armed  forces  for  their  mm  use  sad 
sagpilLlga  for  vassals  and  pi«i««  angpgad  1b  foreign  trade.  Data  on  shipments  valued  at  lass 
them  flQ®  are  mot  casQUed  by  canmadity  aad  ara  aneluted  froet  agricultural  statistics  bat  are  reflected 
in  nosiagricultural  and  overall  opart  totals  in  this  report.  3he  agricultural  expert  statistics  Include 
sMpneote  asssir  P.L.  87-19$  Cist  for  In&araaritleanl  DeraLopmant}  principally  sales  for  fonip  i  hi  lamry, 
water  P.I>.  8JH®  (sgrteaLtoral  Crate  BeraLafaent  amd  Assistance  Act),  and  related  las;  aad  involving 
6w®Bsmfe.  payments  to  oporters.  COSM  payments  are  axelated  fina  the  export.  rains.)  Separata  statis¬ 
tics  on  Cewemnset  program  oports  are  eupiled  by  WSM  from  data  ***■<— ^  frca  operating  agmaatea. 

The  opart  rains,  tha  Talas  at  the  port  of  asportation,  Is  bused  an  the  price  (or  oast  if  not 

sold)  and  Imelndea  island  freight*  imaseraee,  and  other  charges  to  the  port.  The  country  off  fieofrl ration 
Is  the  cuKOEtry  of  uLtlnMe  destlma&lam  or  where  the  cenoBditias  are  to  bo  caarad,  farther  processed, 
or  nanufhcturad.  Mbea  the  shipper  teas  not  Anew  the  uLtlmate  destination,  the  shipments  are  credited  to 
the  last  iDouirtij,  as  known  to  Mb  at  tine  at  aMpmemt  from  the  Batted  States,  to  white  the  caraodltlea 
are  to  be  aMpped  la  their  present  fern.  Btaeapt  for  Gsnada,  oport  shipments  rained  $100-9499  ore  In¬ 
cluded  on  the  basis  of  mngpUvg  estimates;  shipments  to  Gamete  rained  $UOO-$L,999  are  sampled. 

HS^BXS  Imports  for  eonsoptiora  constat  of  eanmdftlesi  released  from  U.  S.  Omatons  custody  upon  ar¬ 
rival,  or  mitered  into  bonded  masafarturlmg  warehoase,  or  withdrraia  Cron  bonded  storage 
warehouse  for  anseptlae.  The  agricuLtural  stot&stlcs  wulte  low-ralme  ship— ate  from  coastri.ee  not 
itestfifled  because  of  Illegible  reputing,  but  thqy  are  refleeted  In  noxmgrtcultural  and  overall  Import 
totals.  In  tMs  report. 

TBi«  iracrt  rains,  defined  generally  as  the  market  value  in  the  f-sraiga;  euuatij,  arcliidss  Isport  duties, 
ocean  fraigit,  and  n—vHw  insurance.  The  country  of  origin  in  defined  ss  the  country  where  the  comnodl— 
ties  were  grown  or  processed.  Uhure  ths  eco»tiy  of  origin  is  not  known,  the  Iqxrta  ara  credited  to  tee 

coca  try  of  aMpneafc. 

Imports  alnilsr  to  agricultural  caantodttlas  produced  csnmBBreially  in  the  United  Staton  and  others  that 
are  intarteangeahilo  In  use  to  any  significant  amtemt  with  such  9.  S.  cmmodltiae  are  annul  i— terr.  or 
partly  conpetitira.  All  other  ccsmodltles  are  camlenantarT.  or  osnenapstitlTe. 

Pterthar  explanatory  notorial  on  f areigp  trade  statistics  and  ca^ilmtlan  proeeteree  of  the  Busan  of 
the  Cremtis  Is  contained  in  the  pteUestions  of  that  agency. 
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